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STUDIES IN PALESTINIAN GEOGRAPHY. 



By Rev. Professor J. S. Riggs. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 



V. GALILEE. 

Great natural beauty of Galilee. — Three divisions of district. — Its boun- 
daries. — Origin of the name Galilee. — Configuration of the country. — The 
great highway through it. — The Plain of Esdraelon, the scene of many great 
battles. — Nazareth. — Wide prospects and noble scenery. — Galilee in the path 
of commerce. — Josephtis' figures for population of Galilee not improbable. — 
Influence of the district upon fesus. — The Sea of Galilee. — Contrast of its 
present condition with what it was in Christ's time. — Capernaum was prob- 
ably the present Khan Minzeh. — Location of Bethsaida. — The sacredness of 
Galilee to our memory. 

Fortunate is the traveler who is not compelled to enter 
Palestine from the north and pass from the glory of Galilee to 
the rocky barrenness of Judea. Jerusalem is, indeed, before 
him and Bethlehem. Every part of the land is full of historic 
interest, but there is no finer setting of the pictures of the gos- 
pels than that which is made by the lake shore and the moun- 
tains of this favored region. Nature here has given of all her 
wealth — springs, brooks, broad, fertile plains, gentle hills, pleas- 
ant valleys, protecting mountains and a noble lake. The brac- 
ing air upon the hills and the softer climate of the lake-basin 
have made possible the widest variety of products from the land, 
and the sea has done well its part in supplying human needs. 

We can best study it all, and from our study gain some con- 
ception of the relation of the land to its history, by dividing it 
into three parts: (i) the great plain of Esdraelon, (2) the 
mountainous district, and (3) the lake. 

Before taking these up separately let us mark the boundaries 
and extent of the whole. On the north, the natural boundary 
is the river Leontes, or Litany, which ranks next to the Jordan 
and flows with winding course, down a deep gorge to the Medi- 
terranean. On the East, the Jordan and the lakes of Merom 
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and of Galilee make the natural limit ; on the south, a line pass- 
ing from the Jordan along the southern side of the plain of 
Esdraelon and running along Carmel to the sea. On the west, 
Phoenicia. The eastern and southern boundaries changed 
at times, but when these were as given above, all four included a 
space of about 1600 square miles. From Jenin on the southern 
border to the Leontes is about fifty miles, and it is about one- 
half that distance across the land from east to west. It was 
not until the time of the Maccabees that that name which 
appears in our New Testament — "The Galilee" — came to 
denote the whole northern region. The real reason why the 
Greek article is used with this word in nearly every case in the 
New Testament (it is wanting only twice) is that this beautiful 
land, widening from the small "circuit" which at first included 
only a few cities on the eastern side, became at last "the cir- 
cuit," "the Galilee" par excellence. 

Taking up our division into plain, mountains and lake, let me 
ask you, in order to gain a clear conception of the first, the 
plain, to go with me to the western slope of the hill of Moreh, 
which rises back of Shunem. From our place of outlook we 
can command the whole plain, and the triangular shape of it is 
at once discernible. If we make Carmel the base of the tri- 
angle we have for one of the sides a line passing north and 
south through our standing place and another running 
nearly east and west along the base of the Nazareth hills. In 
crude outline it may be given as on opposite page. 

Two prominent openings into it are on the eastern side of 
the triangle — the plain extending to Mount Tabor and the val- 
ley of Jezreel which, with broad sweep, goes down to the Jor- 
dan. Away at the northwestern corner, where the northern hills 
come close to Carmel, is the narrow pass of the river Kishon. 
The configuration of it all is the best interpreter of its troubled 
history. 

From the bay of Acre at the northwest, just beyond the pass 
of the Kishon ; from the plain of Dothan which is separated 
from it by only moderate hills on the south and which itself 
opens easily into the maritime plain ; from the valley of Jezreel 
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with its ascent from the Jordan ; from the opening near Tabor 
into the upland by the lake, — ready access was found to this 
broad undulating fertile plain. It is the highway across Pales- 
tine. Here was space for chariots ; and armies, either from Egypt, 
or the west, or the east, made it their pathway to the East 
or to the Sea. Because of its character and position every part 
of it is rich in historic associations. Over there nearly opposite 
us, where the Nazareth hills approach Carmel, was the camp of 
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Sisera by the pass of Kishon ; around at our left, as we face the 
west, was the scene of Gideon's brilliant rout of the Midianites 
who were encamped just below the hill of Moreh while Gideon 
was on the slope of Gilboa opposite ; just beneath us is the old 
camp of the Philistines at Shunem who gathered against Saul 
and defeated him on Gilboa ; there at Megiddo, Josiah attempted 
the defeat of the Egyptian host and was himself defeated ; and 
south of us near Jenin was the camp of Holofernes. Near Car- 
mel were the camps of the Roman armies. Again, at the foot of 
the very hill on which we are standing was a stronghold of the 
Crusaders, and here, too, the French routed the Turks. And 
even now the Bedouin swarm up the valley of Jezreel and make 
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themselves a terror. As we looked out upon the peaceful scene 
one bright sunny day when the laborers were busy in the fields 
and the charm of the whole landscape with its frame of moun- 
tains came completely before us, it was difficult to realize that 
this peace had so often been broken by the terrible ferocity of 
war. There is no other spot in the world quite like it. It has 
been "big with destiny." It has been compared "to a vast 
theater with its clearly defined stage, with its proper exits and 
entrances," and the figure is striking, for the drama both of 
nations and of religion itself has had some of its most significant 
scenes here — so significant, indeed, as to suggest the symbolism 
of that greater conflict of the Apocalypse "the battle of the 
great day of God Almighty .... when the kings of the whole 
world shall be gathered together unto the place which is called 
in Hebrew Har-Magedon." 

In vivid contrast to all this is that quiet, yet thrilling scene 
of the gospels which was enacted here upon the very slope of the 
hill of Moreh — when the sad procession, just coming out of the 
gate of the city of Nain, was met by the Savior, and its mourn- 
ing turned into unspeakable joy by the restoration of the widow's 
son to life. 

As we turn to go northward into the mountain district, two 
ways are open to us. Either we can go around Tabor and ascend 
to the plateau near the lake, passing the ruined fortress on Tabor 
which guarded this road, or we can take the road leading us 
directly to Nazareth. We take the latter, and soon find our- 
selves climbing all the circuitous way which brings us into the 
very heart of the hills and to Nazareth itself. One cannot forget, 
as one looks upon the place, that here Christ spent the greatest 
part of his life, and as the scene is characteristic of the hill 
country of Galilee, we may well stay by a while and study it. 
The present Nazareth is lower down the hill than was the ancient 
town, but whatever the changes in the place itself, the hills are 
there as Christ looked upon them. We can get our best view 
from the ridge back of the town, and our climb is rewarded by a 
prospect that is as varied as it is interesting. Looking south, the 
whole western portion of the plain of Esdraelon is spread out 
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before us, and on beyond it, Mount Gilboa and the high hills of 
Samaria. As we face toward the south, on our right, beyond the 
hills, gleam the waters of the Mediterranean. Turning from the 
sea toward the north, our eyes fall upon one end of the large, fertile 
plain of Asochis, and yet more directly north on the higher hills of 
upper Galilee, while over toward the northeast, we can discern 
the borders of the lake basin and the valley of the Jordan, and 
far away in the distance, snowy Hermon. If wide prospect 
and noble scenery make their impress upon the mind, what a joy 
this scene must have been to the opening mind of the Christ- 
child ! And that hill-top carries one really away from what is 
called "the exclusion of Nazareth." To have known anything 
of Jewish history, must have made one feel on that hill-top, back 
of the city, 'how close by it all had been. 

Then, too, in any geographical study of Galilee, one must 
not forget the place and importance of the great roads that 
crossed it and their relation to the cities and villages. Galilee 
was much nearer the life of the world than was Judea. Over her 
great highways merchants were passing and repassing, soldiers 
were dispatched, officials journeyed. And some of these import- 
ant roads were but a little way from Nazareth. One of the great 
roads from Damascus came up from the Jordan to the plateau on 
the western side of the lake and crossed to Acco by Cana and 
Sepphoris ; another passed around Tabor, crossed the plain and 
then went southwest to Gaza and Egypt. Is it supposable 
that these came so near Nazareth, and yet it knew nothing of all 
that such thoroughfares imply ? The more we have come to 
know of these great roads, the more we feel that the estimates 
of both Dr. Merrill and Professor Smith regarding Nazareth as 
being in the very midst of the life of its generation, rather than 
isolated from it, are worthy of consideration. As the latter has 
said, "the pressure and problems of the world outside God's 
people must have been felt by the youth of Nazareth as by few 
others." 

There is a clear line of division in the mountain district itself. 
If one were to draw a line across the map from the upper end of 
the lake of Galilee to the coast, and then mark the mountains, 
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he would find that all those north of the line were considerably 
higher. The average of those below the line is under 2000 feet, 
while above it there are those as high as 4000. This latter fact 
makes the scenery of upper Galilee imposing, and yet it does not 
take the stern, forbidding character of Judea. Everywhere the 
land was fertile. The region all about Safed, "the city set on a 
hill," was marked for its fertility, and Josephus speaks of the 
land as " inviting by its productiveness, even those who had the 
least inclination for agriculture ; it is everywhere productive." 
One must take these, and other statements like them, which could 
be quoted, into account when the matter of the population in the 
time of Christ is to be considered. For example, it is said that 
for sixteen miles about Sepphoris (a city not far from Cana) 
"the region was fertile, flowing with milk and honey." It is not 
surprising, therefore, that near the beautiful open valleys, and on 
the gentler slopes of lower Galilee and on the hill-tops in upper 
Galilee, many cities existed. Josephus says that altogether there 
were 204 of them — the smallest of which numbered above 1 5,000 
inhabitants. 1 This makes, indeed, a large population, but con- 
sidering the conditions of the land, its trade interests and its lake 
industry, and the packed way of living in the cities, this is 
not improbable. 2 How it all intensifies the picture which 
the gospel gives when it says that as "Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages teaching in their synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom and healing all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness" (Matt. 9 135). In view of 
them, with their thousands of needy souls, he could pathetically 
say, "the harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few." 

Such, in brief, is the mountain district of Galilee — a land of 
valleys between beautiful hills ; of mountains that are imposing 
but not barren ; of springs and watercourses that were the very 
symbols of life ; of vines and fruit trees and grain-fields that 
gave support to a great population ; of roads and caravansaries 
and places of customs that kept its people in close touch with 
the world beyond ; of cities and towns that themselves teemed 

1 Life, XLV. 

2 See for other reasons Merrill's "Galilee in the Time of Christ," p. 64 ff. 
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with activity. In Galilee Christ may have learned far more of 
the world than we are accustomed to think. His meditations 
upon his mission and upon himself may have gained increasing 
definiteness from the very environment of this busy, eager prov- 
ince. Nazareth was only six hours from Ptolemais on the coast 
— the port for Roman traffic ; it was only two hours from Tabor, 
Nain, and Endor ; one-and-one-half from Cana and Sepphoris, 
and itself a city. It is not an extravagant supposition that Christ 
may have been in all of these neighboring cities during those 
years of which, we know so little. There is only one place on 
this mountain district beside Nazareth that is mentioned in the 
New Testament, and that is Cana. The modern traveler is taken 
to the village of Kefr Kenna, and shown the water pots and the 
place of the wedding scene. Another site claims the honor of 
that imperishable incident, but the position of Kefr Kenna on 
the road from Nazareth to the lake, argues for it rather than 
for the other. 

From all that we know of the Sea of Galilee the contrast 
between its present appearance and that of the days when Peter 
and John fished in its waters and Christ taught by its shores is sharp 
and saddening. It was our privilege to look down upon it for the 
first time from the Horns of Hattin on a lovely day in April, when 
the hills all about were covered with verdure and the waters were 
as blue as the sky they reflected. We had prepared ourselves 
for disappointment, and had we gazed upon the scene a month 
or so later, when the hot sun had withered the grass and taken 
away the glory of the spring time, we should have had no such 
delightful memories of the whole region as we gained that day. 
Despite the desolate shores and the deserted lake surface it was 
charming, and, as the sun, toward evening, cast long shadows 
from the western hills across the still waters and the coolness of 
twilight invited one to walk along the beach, we could under- 
stand how a Rabbi might say, "Jehovah hath created seven seas, 
but the Sea of Gennesaret is his delight." What it was in Christ's 
time we shall see in a moment. The general shape of the lake can 
be best seen on the accompanying outline (on p. 429). It is twelve 
miles long and about eight broad at its widest part. The hills 
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on the western side close in upon it except in two places, viz., 
just below Tiberias and just above Magdala. There is quite a 
recession of the hills at the northeast corner and a narrow space 
runs nearly all along the eastern shore. From the source of the 
Jordan to its entrance into the lake the river has made a consid- 
erable descent, for the surface of the lake is about 680 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. In this great depression 
is a climate like that of the tropics. One can see in a moment 
from the configuration of the shores how the lake is quickly and 
violently tossed by the winds. Down the gorges through which 
the streams find their way the cooler winds of the uplands are 
drawn as through funnels and almost without warning they lash 
the lake-surface and place anything upon it in peril. These sud- 
den violent squalls but repeat the "storms" which are the setting 
of some of the vivid events of the gospels. 

When we referred to the contrast in the present appearance 
of the lake to that of Christ's day, we had in mind especially 
the life and thrift at that time everywhere apparent. Tiberias 
with its wretched poverty, and the miserable Mejdel (Magdala) 
are now the only places of human habitation, and one has no 
desire to linger by either of them. We had difficulty in securing 
a single boat to carry us over to Capernaum. The blight of 
the Turk is upon this fair region. What must have been the 
charm of the scene, when added to all its own attractiveness, 
there was that of hundreds of boats moving in all directions ; 
of beautiful palaces with fruitful gardens all along the shore ; 
of large towns full of activity and of highways busy with trade. 
Nine or more cities stood on or near the shores, and every 
phase of life was represented in them. The region of Gennesaret 
which begins at Magdala and extends along the lake according 
to Josephus thirty furlongs with an average breadth of twenty 
furlongs was the very "garden of the Lord." In its genial 
climate and soil flourished the walnut, the palm, the fig tree 
and the olive, exhibiting, as Josephus says, "an ambitious effort 
of nature, doing violence to herself in bringing together plants 
of discordant habits and an amicable rivalry of the seasons, each, 
as it were, asserting her right to the soil." 
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With the deepest interest one comes to this part of the land 
and of the lake, for here the Lord spent, if we count his whole 
ministry, three and one-half years, two of these momentous years 
making Capernaum "his own city," doing many mighty works 
both in Bethsaida and Chorazin, and going from this region for 
his tours in upper and lower Galilee. All three cities Beth- 
saida, Chorazin and Capernaum are in question. Taking 
Josephus' description of the extent of Gennesaret, Capernaum 
may well be placed at Khan Minzeh. It then stood upon an 
elevation commanding in position, and it was near the point 
where the roads from the south and the west turned into the 
road to Damascus. The ruins of the synagogue at the present 
Tell Hum signify little for the determination of the site, and 
there is much more to be said for Khan Minzeh than for this. 
Chorazin is placed about two and one-half miles northwest of 
Tell Hum on the left bank of a valley which comes down to the 
lake near Tell Hum. Bethsaida, if there were two Bethsaidas, 
was probably at Ain Tabighah. There is much to support this, 
and, if we accept it, the beautiful shore that here skirts the 
lake is a memorable place. Its gentle sandy slope is admirably 
adapted for fishing boats. Here upon the beach the multitude 
stood while Jesus spake to them from a boat just off from shore 
— and to this the wondering fishermen came back with their 
miraculous draught of fishes and " then left all and followed 
him." But Bethsaida and Chorazin and Capernaum, all of them 
exalted in privilege, have met an earthly judgment which has 
made even their actual sites doubtful. In the day of their 
privilege they were busy, thriving towns, in touch with the out- 
side world; apparently "too busy" to care for the teachings of 
a prophet from Nazareth. On the open space at the northeast 
of the lake occurred the feeding of the five thousand, and at 
some distance back from the shore by the river Jordan stood 
Bethsaida Julias. The scene of the cure of the demoniac is located 
near Gergesa on the east side below the Wady Semakh. How much 
of the story of the gospels plays upon the northern end of this lake! 
Here were the beginnings of Christianity in the lives of those 
disciples who slowly learned the meaning of his words and deeds 
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Again we must call attention to the position of it all. Why 
did Christ go to Gennesaret to make his home ? Why did he 
spend so much time about the northern end of this favored 
lake ? Was it not the very character of the people that called 
him hither ? Galilee was loyal in faith, indeed more so to the 
law than Judea, but it was also more generous and large-minded 
because of its closer contact with other peoples. Here he would 
find his first disciples : here he himself wished to move, in touch 
with the broader influences of life, and no place on earth has 
more hallowed associations, unless it be the slopes of Olivet. 
The pictures that were made by its fields, its vineyards, its 
highways, its streets and lanes are all in the Gospels. Here by 
day he went about doing good, and when night came with its 
" deep, blue sky, spangled with the brilliancy of innumerable 
stars," he went aside to pray. Mountains, lake, and the heavens 
above them, — all speak of him. 



